ITH rushing winds and gloomy skies, 
“i The dark and stubborn Winter dies: 
Far-off, unseen, Spring faintly cries, 
Bidding her earliest child arise: 
aes March! 


—Bayarp TAYLor. 
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ways as may be deemed expedient in the prevention of hearing impairment 


and in offsetting its effects. 
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ELBERT A. GRUVER, LL.D. 


President of the Association, 1935-1945. Member of 
the Board of Directors 34 years. 


A LEADER PASSES 


Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, one of the most beloved presidents the Volta 
Speech Association fer the Deaf has ever had, has passed to his reward. 
A host of friends will mourn his loss. 

Dr. Gruver came to the presidency of the Association at a difficult 
time in its history, and he served for ten years with calmness, vision, 
and clear-headedness, paving the way for the progress and develop- 
ment that are beginning to be realized. 

A tribute to Dr. Gruver, by his close friend and colleague, Dr. 
Harris Taylor. will appear in the April issue of the Volta Review. 
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Exploring a New World 


By CaTHERINE A. Hoop 


VERYONE has had the experience 

at one time or another of suddenly 

seeing something old in a new light. 
It is as if our focus abruptly shifted and 
behold, we are aware of the familiar face, 
the well known scene, or some ordinary 
experience of living, as we had not been 
aware of any of them before. We realize 
that we never have really, consciously, ob- 
served this person or object or happening. 
This recognition is apt to come over us 
when we are passive, undistracted by our 
myriad activities; or when a newcomer 
makes a discovery in a world long familiar 
to us. 

We all know our reactions to a new 
visitor’s point of view on first seeing the 
place or things we’ve known so long but 
rarely looked at with undivided attention. 
A guest exclaims, “Why, what a perfectly 
beautiful elm!” Why, yes, we realize. It 
is a truly balanced and graceful thing. 

I have recently had such an experience 
with deafness. Though I have been totally 
deaf for over ten years, I have had a 
fresh look at this life without sound. 

I spent the past summer at the shore 
with friends who usually had week-end 
guests added to the regular family of six. 
One evening, sitting a little apart from 
these people and their sociability, the fact 
of their world’s being absolutely foreign 
to a totally deaf person’s world, came over 
me with a new clarity. 

They really had come from worlds 
foreign to me. There were in the group 
a fashion designer, an automobile designer. 


an advertising executive, a photographer, a 
story writer, all of whom had lived and 
worked at some time in places like Paris, 
London and New York. The spheres in 
which they lived and worked were un- 
familiar to me as a person, not merely 
as a deaf person. 

I was forcibly struck with the fact that 
though we were all in the same room, we 
were actually in two different worlds. The 
exchange of repartee, the sparkle and 
laughter that flowed around that group was 
to me like a barely visible fluid light. It 
was there. I was aware of it. But I was 
apart from it. 

Being inescapably in my world, I could 
not hope to know theirs, but I could turn 
my attention to my world and explore its 
possibilities. What was my world like? 
What did I have? What could I do in my 
private sphere of absolute silence? 

In the past I have said the usual things 
about this question: Though I can’t hear. 
can't have the same social life that a 
person with normal hearing can have, | 
can have a hobby. And I have had many 
hobbies. I have even gone so far as to 
beat the drums about how we can be 
“normal” though deaf. 

But my new awareness of my silent 
world—what about it? There must be 
something very special and significant 
about silence. There is absolutely .no 
sound to some of the most beautiful things 
in this world: The awesome beauty in the 
vibrant sparkle of moonlight on the water 
at night: or sunlight on the water during 
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the day; the incomparable, colorful sun- 
rise—or sunset: flowers; trees; meadow 
scenes; spring and fall foliage; 
scenes; ice-coated trees; Northern Lights; 
a candle flame: fireplace fire; clouds. 

When I was thinking of silence for its 
own sake one day in church, suddenly 
out of the pages of my Bible the following 
words fairly jumped at me: 

And the house when it was in building 
of stone made ready before it was bought 
thither; so that there was neither hammer 
nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the 
house while it was in building. (1. Kings 
vi. 7) 

This was the first time I had conscious- 
ly thought about the records of the silence 
in which the Temple was erected. Why 
was this so? Why was such care taken to 
fashion the house of God without making 
a sound? 

My thoughts turned to the way every 
natural thing of God is created in silence— 
every living thing, insofar as man’s hear- 
ing is concerned, is created and grows 
without sound. In fact, all living growth 
is silent—whether it be growth of boy, 
tree, flower, grass, or idea. 

Yes, there certainly must be something 
very special abovt silence. Man himself 
has recognized this. When the highest trib- 
ute is to be paid to God or man “a mo- 
ment of silence” is observed. Since ancient 
times the importance of silence in worship 
has been stressed. “The Lord is in His 
Holy Temple: let all the earth keep silence 
before Him.” (Hab. ii. 20) 

Pythagoras “was wont to set every 
student a task of lengthened silence,” in 
order that “by the fermentation of his 
thoughts he might be the better prepared 
for his master’s teaching.” 

The idea of silence aiding the develop- 
ment of mind and spirit leads to the most 
fascinating of my discoveries in my old- 
new world. 

In addition to probing alone for the 
answer to my question of what there is in 
my sphere of complete soundlessness. J 
played inquiring reporter one night when 
only our own family were present, 
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“What things can you think of,” J 
asked them, “that provide pleasure but 
require no sound—no ability to hear 
sound?” 

Their suggestions were interesting and 
I'll quote part of the unedited list just as 
I jotted it down: 


handicrafts circuses 
travel card games 
writing night fireworks 
rainbows candle light service 
fashion shows aquariums 
planetariums ballet 
children playing food 
sports paintings 
cathedrals buildings 
eclipse parades 
museums foreign movies 


surgical operation 


The final two were offered by the married 
son of the family who is a clever and 
imaginative photographer. His last one 
would not be for the squeamish, but for 
those who appreciate the beauty of form 
and function in all parts of the human 
body or the precision and skill of a good 
surgeon, it would be a fine experience to 
sit in a hospital theatre and look down 
upon one of man’s own miraculous feats. 

I finally said, “It seems that we can en- 
joy just about everything, then, but music, 
the theatre, social life and the radio.” 

The mother of the family, who had up 
till then let the young people do all the 
talking, laughed and put in, “And you can 
consider it pleasant to be without most 
radio programs and social life.” 

This mother, who had for thirty years 
been a brilliant and successful advertis- 
ing executive, editor, fashion expert and 
writer, and has now retired by choice to 
the comparative quiet of free lance writing, 
also offered what to me was the most in- 
teresting contribution for the list: “Use of 
the mind.” 

“Why is it,” she said, “that the first 
thing anyone thinks of for the handicapped. 
is handwork?” 

“It is true,” I admitted, “people are 
always suggesting new forms of handwork 
for me to do. That is invariably the first 
thing a new acquaintance thinks of.” 

“And why should you develop skill with 

(Continued on page 148) 
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We've Got Rhythm 


By Anita CAVANAGH and Loretta M. WINTERS 


RE your children enjoying rhythm? 
Last January we were knee-deep in 
snow, intent only on sloshing to 

school and home again. We shivered, but 
there was no winter in the hearts of the 
first year children. 


One by one, over a period of two weeks, ' 


they dumbfounded us by appearing with 
a drum one day, a little red, white, and 
blue whistle another day, a New Year’s Eve 
noisemaker still another day. 

By popular demand the rhythm band 
was born. Perhaps the seeds had been 
sown months before, because from Septem- 
ber on the children had responded eagerly 
to gross sounds of their own making. They 
tried beating the drum themselves, blowing 
the horn and clashing the cymbals to see 
if their friends reacted to them..: 

They enjoyed grouping around the piano 
to sing nursery rhymes while they felt the 
vibrations. We worked on a unit of seven 
songs of which Baa, Baa, Black Sheep and 
Mary Had A Little Lamb were the favor- 
ites. We like to call it singing. Now, in- 
stead of watching us sing they sing to us! 
You’d be amazed at the volume in voice 
that responds to the more familiar songs. 

As we said, perhaps the seeds took 
months in growing, and blossomed forth 
in January. We started by beating time 
and counting but abandoned the idea al- 
most immediately because the timing was 
slowed by vocalization. So we concen- 
trated on accent. Rhythm Band Direction, 
by Miss Lyravine Votaw, contained many 
helpful suggestions for rhythms for nor- 
mally hearing children. Bit by bit we 
worked together toward the miraculous 
achievement of a repertoire consisting of 
two selections. 

As the children struggled with the fever 
and fervor of true musicians the home- 
grown instruments took a beating. Holes 
appeared in the paper drums, the rattles 


fell off the noisemakers, and the whistles 
lost their shrillness. 

When we took inventory of our instru- 
ments we had one good drum, two good 
triangles, a horn and some bells. Since 
it became apparent that the rhythm band 
had come to stay, new instruments, good 
ones this time, were provided by the 
school. Soon every one of the twenty-four 
children had an approved instrument. to 
play. We had drums, rhythm sticks, jingle 
clogs, sand clogs, bells, xylophone and 
triangles. 

To begin with, charts were made. They 
consisted of twelve measures to a page, 
two to a line. When all the children played 
together, music notes so indicated. To 
feature certain instruments a picture of 
the instrument was drawn on the chart, to 
let the band know when to play in unison 
and when to stop everything for the “fea- 
tured performers.” (For those who may 
wish to profit by our experience we shall 
be very glad to supply more specific in- 
formation. ) 

Our first concert was given in February 
to our parents and the lower assembly. 
The children stood in a semi-circle with 
their backs to the audience. The music 
(Parade of the Wooden Soldiers and Nor- 
wegian Mountain Dance, Waltz) was on 
the charts described above. 

Suggestions poured in. The audience 
wanted to see the children’s faces and ex- 
pressions. (We had felt that looking at 
an audience might be an insurmountable 
obstacle for attention.) 

Another suggestion was that they sit like 
musicians in a real orchestra. 

We tried this—with fear and trepidation. 
And it worked. Without quite realizing 
how it happened we noticed that we began 
to get rhythm. Mastery of each instrument 
by each child followed. 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Should One “Accept” ? 


By Grace E. Barstow MurpPuy 


a4 OU have never accepted your 
deafness,” said my young doctor- 
son with the kind of affectionate 
criticism used towards a mother whose 
welfare he cares about. 

His remark started a train of thought as 
to whether or not it is better to accept. 

If acceptance means lying down and giv- 
ing up, certainly a fighting spirit is to be 
preferred. On the other hand, if refusal 
to accept means antagonism and avoidance 
of meeting the fact eye to eye, that isn’t 
good either, though it has more life to it 
than being supine. 

There is a middle course, which we will 
come to, and it is a course where bitterness 
does not exist, where consideration for 
others predominates, and where all possible 
use is made of what one has left to use. 
In this middle course, there must always 
be a consciousness of the situation—which 
my son must have meant when he said | 
had not accepted the deafness. Yes, I am 
always conscious of it. A disability, which 
affects other people and all human rela- 
tionships as deafness does, cannot be for- 
gotten. One’s very consideration for the 
annoying effect of it on everybody around 
one, means constant consciousness of its 
presence. Then, and only then, can one cut 
to some degree the trouble it makes. It 
is essential that other people should be 
made comfortable in it, as far as is pos- 
sible. 

Hearing people are not naturally com- 
fortable with deafness. All hearing people 
are used to talking easily together, without 
effort. A deaf person appears. Effort en- 
ters in. Normal ease of communication 
vanishes and discomfort or self-conscious- 
ness results. No one can dispel this except 
the deafened person causing it. He, by a 
dozen subterfuges, can get around the 
situation so that comfort again prevails 
even though effort cannot be eliminated. 
Normal communication is like walking on 
a level and broad sidewalk. Communica- 


tion with a deaf person is like climbing a 
steep path all over rolling stones and 
slipperiness. One has to think where one 
is stepping, and one has to push one’s 
body upward against the law of gravita- 
tion. One needs a staff. 

The deaf person himself supplies the 
staff, which makes the way both easier and 
more comfortable. That staff is the con- 
sciousness that deafness is there, that he 
must not only carry it himself but must 
also carry all he possibly can of the bur- 
den it imposes on others. And this must 
be done lightly, good-naturedly, merrily. 

That means adjustment. That means ac- 
ceptance. That means meeting the situa- 
tion with all the brains one has, and not 
with emotion. It means intelligence and 
an open-minded study of the problem. 

It does not mean one lacks emotion 
about it. In all sorrow and loss of every 
kind, pain wells up in the heart. Maturity 
means that pain is taken as part of living, 
but is not permitted to smother one’s rela- 
tionships with other people. The people 
who love you know without being told 
what you endure. Because my friend, who 
lost her son last year, has thrown herself 
into constructive work, have I less sympa- 
thetic insight into those hours at night 
when nothing protects her emptiness and 
longing? No, I have more, and so have 
you—and you. Helen Keller has no time 
to waste repining, but she is too great a 
woman not to know her loss in not seeing 
the faces and flowers she loves, or hearing 
the voices of friend and bird. 

It is this middle path of recognition of 
loss, and effort to lessen the effect of loss. 
which may build up a strength of spirit 
that becomes remuneration. 

At one of the lip-reading schools, I was 
told that many deafened people feel com- 
pletely out of life. “They don’t even dare 
to buy a railroad ticket, or go anywhere.” 
the teacher said. 

(Continued on page 146) 
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A Young Deaf Poet 


By Powrie Vaux Doctor, Pu.D. 


ISS Ruby Miller, an instructor in 
M the Indiana State School for the 

Deaf (who has- recently become 
Mrs. Dewey Samples), was deafened by 
mastoiditis at the age of 12. After four 
years in public school and four at the In- 
diana School, she entered Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., and was gradu- 
ated there in June, 1947. During the spring 
term of that year she entered her poem, 
“Reply to ‘Kilroy Was Here’” in The At- 
lantic Monthly College 
Contests. Out of the ~ 
400 poems submitted 
in the contest from col- 
lege students all over 
the United States, Miss 
Miller’s poem was se- 
lected by the judges as 
one of the best 20 in 
the 400. Miss Miller 
was also awarded the 
George M. Teegarden 
Prize in Creative Po- 
etry by the faculty of 
Gallaudet College in 
June 1947, 

When it is consid- 
ered that language is 
the great stumbling 
block of the deaf, this 
achievement of Miss 
Miller's stands out 
even more prominently, and still more so 
when the prize was awarded for poetry, a 
field of literature in which the deaf might 
be expected to be even more retarded. The 
criticism of one of the judges, who were 
three eminent persons in the field of let- 
ters in the United States today, is most 
interesting. It read as follows: “Poun- 
desque in part, but impressive in its serious 
handling of an unlikely subject, this seems 
to me one of the more mature post-war 
poems that I have seen. There are a 
good many technical defects, but the total 
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MISS RUBY MILLER 


cumulative impression is rather powerful.” 

While discussing the subject of poetry 
and the deaf in a class in literature at Gal- 
laudet College a deaf student once re- 
marked, “Why shouldn’t a deaf person en- 
joy reading poetry more than a hearing 
person! It is the only music we hear. The 
rhythm, the measured beats, the rime— 
they all sing to us in a silent way.” 

This being the case, it might be an ex- 
cellent idea to stress even more the teach- 
ing of poetry, especial- 
ly the mechanics of 
poetry, in classes for 
the deaf. We all know 
how difficult it is to get 
across the idea of a 
syllable in teaching 
speech. We know what 
a strenuous job it is to 
get the proper inflec- 
tion. We all know how 
patient we must be in 
teaching the idea of a 
beat in a rhythm class 
and the time-consum- 
ing job of teaching 
pupils in a language, 
printing or typewriting 
class that words at the 
end of a line must 
be broken only by syl- 
lables. The idea of scan- 
ning poems might be worth stressing even 
more in our advanced classes for the deaf; 
showing the pupils what we mean by a 
beat, or a long syllable or a short one in 
poetry, and showing, even more emphat- 
ically than we have in the past, the close 
coordination between the mechanics of 
poetry and that of speech, language, and 
rhythm.* 

In order to get the full flavor of Miss 
Miller’s poem it is necessary to read the 


*Stallbaumer, Virgil R.: ‘“‘Teaching Self-education.” 
The English Journal, pp. 79-84, February 1948. 
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poem “Kilroy Was Here,” by Peter Vier- 
eck, which appeared in The Allantic 
Monthly in April, 1947. Both poems are 
reprinted here with the permission of The 
Atlantic Monthly. 


“KILROY WAS HERE” 
By Peter VIERECK 


An example of genuine folklore emerging from 
this war is the expression “Kilroy was here,” 
scribbled everywhere by American soldiers and 
implying that nothing was too adventurous or in- 
accessible for them. The idea of this poem was 
suggested to the author, who served as a Techni- 
cal Sergeant overseas in the Italian campaign, by 
a Harvard lecture of John H. Finley, Jr., point- 
ing out the Kilroy spirit in Ulysses——Editor, The 
Atlantic Monthly. 


1. 


Also ‘Ulysses once—that other war. 

(Is it because we find his scrawl 

Today on every privy door 

That we forget his ancient role?) 
Also was there—he did it for the wages— 
When a Cathay-drunk Genoese set sail. 
Whenever “longen folk to goon on pilgrimages,” 
Kilroy is there; 

he tells the Miller’s Tale. 


2. 


At times he seems a paranoiac king 
Who stamps his crest on walls and says, “My 
own!” 
But in the end he fades like a lost tune, 
Tossed here and there, whom all the breezes sing. 
“Kilroy was here”; these words sound wanly gay, 
Haughty yet tired with long marching. 
He is Qrestes—guilty of what crime?— 
For whom the Furies still are searching; 
When they arrive, they find their prey 
‘(Leaving his name to mock them) went away. 
Sometimes he. does not flee from them in time: 
“Kilroy was—” 
(with his blood a dying man 
Wrote half the phrase out, fainting in Bataan.) 


3. 


Kilroy, beware. “Home” is the. final trap 
That lurks for you in many a wily shape: 
In pipe-and-slippers plus a Loyal Hound 
Or fooling around, just fooling around. 
Kind to the old (their warm Penelope) 
But fierce to boys, 
thus “home” becomes that sea, 
- (How could suburban Créte condone 
The yarns you would have V-mailed from the 
sun?) 
And folksy fishes sip Icarian tea. 
One stab of hopeless wings imprinted your 
Exultant Kilroy-signature 
Upon sheer sky for all the world to stare: 
“I was there! I was there! I was there!” 
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4. 


The G. I. Faustus who was 
everywhere 
Strolled home again. “What was it like outside?” 
Asked Can’t, with his good neighbors Ought and 
But 

And pale Perhaps and grave-eyed Better Not; 
For “Kilroy” means: the world is very wide. 

He was there, he was there, he was there! 
And in the suburbs Can’t sat down and cried. 


—The Atlantic Monthly, April, 1947, 


REPLY TO “KILROY WAS HERE” 
By Rusy MILier 


1. 

And Penelope also—that other war 

(We found her there. A pleading sign 

White ground with red cross design 

Rolling gauze with deep intent.) 
She wove a robe, she said a web of wiles, 
“T waste my heart in longing for Odysseus” 
But still she wove, her faith was left unshattered. 
Kilroy was there 

and she was by his side. 


Kilroy went to coral reefs and left 
His signature, in deepest jungle-wet 
In Italy the “vin” helped him forget. 
In cold Aleutians, carved his name in ice. 
And everywhere he went, the Spirit moved, 
Prayers followed him in his long marching. 
Yes! He is Orestes—guilty of what crime?— 
So were they all Orestes—why and why?— 
A mother-Penelope, her prayers saying: 
“Dear God, Who stayed the sparrow lest he fall 
Remain with him, my child (tho’ grown so tall) —” 
“Kilroy was——” 
(and in his G. I. jacket 
A faded picture and a letter packet—) 
3. 
Kilroy, beware. Ah, no! No warning needed. 
(Your bitter humor slashes thru the heart.) 
Your warm, but lonely Penelope is waiting 
(No, not fooling around, not fooling around 
at all.) How could it be so hollow? 
A thousand screams 
once tore a thousand throats. 
The fitful nights, the long and lonely days. 
And they who tasted all the fury 
Now taste and feel your fierceness to the boys, 
Sincerely foreign to the Icarian tea. 
One stab of hopeless wings imprinted your 
Exultant Kilroy-signature 
Upon sheer sky for all the world to stare 
(And echoing from hearts of earth-bound listeners) 
“I was there! I was there! I was there!” 


The Penelope who waited with 
anguish 
Had on an apron. “You're home again.” 
Said Patience with good neighbors Shall and Can 
And bright Perhaps and brave-eyed We-can-try-it: 
Aye! “Kilroy” means: the world is very wide. 
He was there, he was there, he was there! 


Can’t cried, but Understanding waited. 
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The Silent Music of the Ballet” 


By MicHaeEL Eacar 


ballet. That there are psychological 

explanations advanced for the satis- 
faction we derive from the movements of 
dancers I am aware. Those who have 
danced themselves know perhaps a satis- 
faction greater than that of the watchers, 
for it comes through their own bodies. 
This is neither a technical nor a psycho- 
logical article. I have merely watched, 
knowing nothing but feeling everything. 

Ballet could mean little to me without 
music. Yet while I have watched the danc- 
ers, the color and the movement, no physi- 
cal sound has ever reached my ears. Per- 
haps to some of you it may seem in no 
way remarkable that real enjoyment can 
spring from a union of silent movement 
with a mysterious music requiring no me- 
dium for its transmission and no ear to 
receive it, which wells up as it were from 
the depths of one’s being. Others must 
surely need convincing, not only that these 
experiences are possible, but that under 
certain circumstances they are almost in- 
evitable; that there seems to be a reason 
for it all. Let me try to explain. 

You are deafened, perhaps very severely, 
yet you once enjoyed listening to music. 
You played the piano; and when the keys 
no longer responded as you gently pressed 
them down feeling for the tone, when you 
hammered and no sound came forth, then 
perhaps you felt as those other exiles in 
the past remembering their native land. 
By my grand piano | sat down and wept. 

(Did you then also remember one of 
the greatest composers the world has ever 
known, hammering his clavichord and 
breaking the strings, old, ill and tempes- 
tuous, but wresting from the chaos of his 
own life the magnificence of the Choral 
Symphony and the serene beauty of the 
last string quartets ? ) 


[inet Thet a I know nothing about 


*The third of a series of articles on music for 
those who cannot hear it. Numbers 1 and 2 ap- 
peared in January and February. 


You are deafened now, and yet you once 
enjoyed the theatre, felt a thrill as the cur- 
tains swirled and parted and you listened 
unconscious of all but the action of the 
play. You forgot the convention of the 
fourth wall. Spiritually you were on the 
stage. When finally the curtain came down 
and the last of the clapping had died away 
you left, quietly exultant, knowing that in 
some unaccountable way the play held a 
special message for yourself, reflecting a 
reality, an inner truth that illumined and 
left you the richer. Chatting with your 
friend afterwards perhaps you went on to 
supper. Colors, glitter and movement 
around you. But you will not forget that 
play. 

You are deafened now, and in a rash 
moment you accepted an invitation to the 
same theatre. “Of course I know the play 
and perhaps I shall be able to lipread a 
little.” But wearily, wearily the thing 
drags on. Your eyes wander from the ab- 
sorbed face of your friend beside you to 
the bald pate of the man in front, to the 
painted scenery and the partings in the 
wings where now and then a shadow 
moves. “That girl on the stage is good- 
looking . . . I like her legs, too . . . but 
how she talks! I suppose they'll reach the 
end of this act within the next quarter of 
an hour. I’ve no idea what’s happening. 
It doesn’t seem to matter any more.” My 
friend’s face, the bald pate, more scenery, 
more shadows in the wings. “Oh mv God, 
why don’t I walk out into the street?” But 
you stay and smile . . . “I’ve enjoyed it 
and I could lipread a little.” Two or three 
words in each act. 

Afterwards, reflecting on this bitter ex- 
perience, you ask “Why, why must my 
vanishing hearing take away with it so 
much?” It is only because I know that 
there is so much that deafness cannot re- 
move that I feel I must write and answer 

(Continued on page 142) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


OUNDABOUT letters show a wide 
R diversity of parent interest. Be- 
ginning Sunday School, the achieve- 

ment of speech and lipreading progress, 
home-made dramatics, and sources of in- 


formation for helping deaf children are 
all touched upon by this vigorous group. 


Speech, Lipreading, Hearing 
Jimmy was born deaf. He is four years 
old and one of three children. The others 
have normal hearing. 


Jimmy has made great progress since the 
last time that I wrote. So many things 
that troubled us then about his behavior 
and his progress in lipreading and speech 
have faded into the background; he has 
been fitted with a hearing aid which he 
accepts joyfully at his regular reading time 
after supper in the evening. He was glad 
to have me read two or more of the “Little 
Golden Books” to him, and tried his best 
to give back the sounds that he heard. 

We arranged with a teacher in the 
speech department at George Washington 
University for an hour a week of auditory 
training. I went to each lesson with him, 
and the teacher helped me plan the com- 
ing week’s work. It was amazing how fast 
Jimmy progressed with the help of her 
expert direction and his hearing aid. His 
lipreading is now practically automatic, 
and most of it seemed to come to him “all 
in a heap,” as we used to say as children. 
We had talked, talked, talked into his ear 
and had used every means of stimulation 
at our command. The hearing aid did 
more to really help him get the meaning 
of sound than anything else, for although 
he did hear us speak into his better ear 
if we were right against it, the time and 
place for talking to a child that way is 
very limited. 

We had a local radio man put a “jack” 
on a small inexpensive radio for him to 
use with his earpiece. Since the controls 
on the set are not like the one that the 
family uses, he and his little brother kept 


them unscrewed most of the time. But if ] 
am on hand to adjust it, he enjoys the 
music. 

The difficulty about his signing with 
Allen was solved by letting Allen go to 
see my sister in Georgia; the separation 
also gave me more time with Jimmy and 
gave Allen a chance to develop normal 
speech. We all laughed when the little 
fellow came back with a real Southern 
accent. 

Mrs. F. T., 
Kensington, Maryland. 


A New Language, Too 


Stanley, who is hard of hearing, com- 
pleted his second year of Junior High 
School last year. 

Stanley was born in the Soviet Union. 
From the time he was three, when it was 
determined that he was extremely hard of 
hearing, I taught him speech and lipread- 
ing myself under the annual instruction of 
Professor and Madame Rau, the famous 
Russian teachers whose work has often 
heen mentioned in the VoLTA REVIEW. 
He learned to read, write, and speak in 
Russian. When we came to this country, 
the problem of a new language compli- 
cated the picture. However, my translating 
for him from a language which he had 
already acquired was easier than starting 
from no vocabulary at all as we had 
originally done. Four months after we 
arrived, Stanley entered a public school 
at the age of seven years. In spite of the 
obstacles of starting a year behind his 
age group, a hearing handicap, and the 
task of learning a new language, he has 
come through with fine grades in his sub- 
jects and has practically caught up with 
the children of his own age. 

Wearing a hearing aid for four years 
has been a world of help to him. Every 
child who can possibly wear one should 
be fitted with one and patiently taught to 
use it. At first, Stanley refused to wear 
his, since he had been accustomed to 
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“seeing” words rather than to hearing 
them; although he was hearing sound, he 
was unable to interpret it. These things 
together with the weight of the instrument 
annoyed him, so I got him to wear it just 
for meals, playing quiet games, or when 
] read to him. Gradually he discovered 
that it was better with it than without. 
By the time Stanley was ready for junior 
high school, he was ready to go on with 
hearing children because of his understand- 
ing of speech and his own understandable 
speech. 

In connection with Stanley’s voice im- 
provement along the lines of intonation 
and gradations, I was fortunate to receive 
the advice of Dr. Lewis of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Needless to 
say, his advice proved most beneficial. I 
picked fairly simple sentences and by re- 
peating them aloud and following the gra- 
dations in my voice, I diagrammed them 
as accurately as possible so that Stanley 
could get the proper pitch visually. Be- 
sides looking at the diagrammed sentences 
and listening to my reading of them, it 
has also helped him to put his hand against 
the piano so that he can feel the difference 
between high and low tones. 

For fifteen minutes daily, we drilled on 
such sentences, and it was gratifying to 
notice his improvement in following 
through the voice gradations. He even 
showed results in his voice when speaking 
regularly. 

Mrs. R. P., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Sunday School 


Frankie, who is six years old, has been 


deaf since birth. 


Several weeks ago, I started taking 
Frankie to church. I must admit that I 
didn’t pick up courage to take him until 
I read that very fine article in the May 
issue of the Vota Review by the Rev- 
erend A. E. K. Crowther, “Religious Train- 
ing for the Deaf Child.” That article so 
inspired me that I could hardly wait until 
the following Sunday. We sat up front 
so he could see everything that went on. 
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He was very much interested, and I was 
amazed to find him following the things 
I did. Also taking the part of the article 
about Sunday school seriously, I brought 
it to the priest and nuns of our church to 
read, They were all interested, and, want- 
ing to help him as much as possible, en- 
rolled Frankie in Sunday school. 

I get so much out of the Votta REvIEw 
that I can’t bring myself to throw away 
a copy. Consequently, I had quite a stack 
of them. While housecleaning this spring, 
I decided to give them to the public li- 
brary. The librarian was happy to get 
them, saying that the school children often 
come in looking for material of this nature 
for reports. ay 

Mrs. D. E., 


Hackensack, New Jersey. 


Help from Books 


Irene, who is five years old, has an 
eighty-five per cent hearing loss. She at- 
tends the Rochester Pre-School for the 
Deaf. Her mother has contributed ideas 
for home-made family dramatics, as well 
as her impressions as a parent, to three 
recent books on deafness. 


The article, “Reading As A Means of 
Teaching Language to the Deaf,” by Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, is most interest- 
ing; it is good to know that Dr. Bell 
would have approved of our family dra-. 
matic productions. I might mention a little 
play which we act out from a picture book. 
which I made from construction pape? 
held together with fasteners. The book is 
entitled, “Our Baby,” and on each page 
I have pasted a different picture with a 
caption beneath. In this case, I used maga- 
zine pictures, but a mother who can sketch, 
could make any number of little stories 
suitable for acting. The pictures to be 
acted out are: Baby is asleep, Baby is 
awake, Baby has a bath, Baby drinks milk, 
Baby is asleep again. Perhaps I shall find 
time to prepare a list of stories adaptable 
to two-part acting. 

I have read the Ewings’ book, “Oppor- 
tunity and the Deaf Child,” and found.that 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


HAVE been going to movies lately, 

and have been so impressed by sev- 

eral of them, even to the point of being 
lifted completely out of myself, that I am 
moved to pay tribute to the glory and the 
grandeur of the art of making motion pic- 
tures, when it does become an art and not 
merely box office. Probably the next bunch 
of pictures I see will be terrible, but | 
have recently witnessed, almost in a row, 
Jane Wyman’s fine performance in Johnny 
Belinda; Olivia de Haviland’s extraordi- 
nary exposition of a mental patient in 
The Snake Pit; Sir Laurence Olivier’s 
Hamlet and a remarkable French film 
called Symphonie Pastorale, and I am 
ready to take new hope with regard to 
Hollywood. This may be undue optimism, 
since only two of the films came out of 
Hollywood, the other two coming from 
France and England respectively, but all 
of them are great pictures. 


Olivier’s Hamlet 


Of the four, of course, Olivier’s Hamlet 
towers head and shoulders. It is far be- 
yond any stage performance of Hamlet 
that I have seen, and I have seen a good 
many of the great actors in the part. In 
my youth, I saw Marlowe and Sothern 
in the play, when Julia Marlowe was al- 
ready a pretty hefty Ophelia, and Sothern 
a very mature Hamlet; and I saw John 
Barrymore play it, and Robert Mantel, 
and Maurice Evans, but with all their mag- 
nificent and varied interpretations, they 
did not make’ Hamlet a real person; and 
it remained for Olivier to make me under- 
stand what Hamlet is all about. It is the 
first time I have ever come anywhere near 
understanding the play. 

This grandly inspiring and vividly pic- 
turesque production moves along like a 
great symphony. I would almost say that 
seeing is about as near as a deaf person 
can come to hearing music, or, rather, 
imagining the feeling of music. Even if 
he is so deaf that he cannot hear the musi- 


cal accompaniment that, I am told, adds 
greatly to the picture, if he has any mem- 
ory of music, it will come back to him, 
There is much to the rhythm and poetry 
of a great ballet in the picture, and the 
more dramatic parts move with a crescendo 
that gives the illusion of sound. 

Altogether, it is a fine picture for a deaf 
person to see. There is so much panto- 
mime in it that the meaning of the differ- 
ent scenes is easily understood, and the 
sequences follow one another like the move- 
ments of a dance. As for pictorial mag- 
nificence, nothing the stage could possibly 
produce would ever touch it. For the first 
time in my life, I wanted to go right back 
and see a Shakespeare play all over again. 

Being deaf has its drawbacks, aside from 
the difficulty in following the dialog of 
a play, for if one has a pair of sharp eyes, 
and one’s attention is not engaged by the 
drama itself, one is bound to be distracted 
by absurdities and discrepancies that 
would not bother a person who hears. | 
recall wanting to giggle over the vaccina- 
tion marks all the Roman soldiers wore in 
Robert Mantell’s production of Julius 
Caesar; and I did giggle during a per- 
formance of Macbeth when, in the banquet 
scene, one of the guests had to get up and 
move his chair every time Banquo’s ghost 
wanted to get past. 

There were no discrepancies in Olivier’s 
production, and nothing to distract the at- 
tention from a grand performance. Also, 
the psychological connotations of Ham- 
let’s difficulties were far more clearly em- 
phasized than in any previous interpreta- 
tion I have seen. 


Psychological Movies 


Of the four films I mentioned above, 
all are largely psychological, and I have 
decided that I enjoy such pictures far 
more than I do spectacular extravaganzas 
like Joan of Arc, which left me surpris- 
ingly cold. I did not find The Snake Pit 
depressing, although I did leave the thea- 
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tre thinking that, whatever our troubles 
were, we who were moving down the side- 
walk could thank heaven we were outside 
a mental hospital. The sympathetic char- 
acter of the psychiatrist, played by Leo 
Genn, is most impressive, and Olivia de 
Haviland does get her reason back at last. 


A Reader Protests 


Speaking of Johnny Belinda, Mrs. Mon- 
tague has shared with me a letter she re- 
ceived from a VoLtA REVIEW reader who 
objects to something in her review of the 
picture that appeared in the January issue. 
Since the opinion of the writer may be 
shared by others, it is worth quoting. As 
my friend Mr. Calkins says, “Difference of 
opinion not only makes horse races, but 
makes interesting reading.” 


Referring to the article in the January 
Votta Review on Johnny Belinda, you 
say Jane Wyman looked deaf and acted 
deaf. I cannot understand what you mean 
by that. 

I] saw the picture and enjoyed it very 
much. Except for the fact that Miss 
Wyman was unable to use speech as hear- 
ing people do, I could not see but that 
she was like any unawakened person. | 
am hard of hearing, and when I am in a 
group of hearing people I know I show 
boredom, but I have never heard that | 
looked “hard of hearing.” 

For the past thirteen years I have worked 
with the deaf child from six to fourteen 
years of age. Prior to that time I spent 
six years as a public school teacher, so 
I feel I know what I am talking about 
when I say I defy anybody to pick out a 
deaf child or a group of deaf children 
by their looks and actions from a group 
of hearing children of the same age and 
having nearly the same IQ. This goes for 
the adult deaf as well. 

In my work with the hearing child and 
the deaf child, I find just one outstanding 
difference. The deaf child is more stub- 
born, because he does not always under- 
stand the “why,” and that makes him 
harder to reason with. 

M. Y., MINNESOTA. 
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A Chip on the Shoulder? 


I wonder if the writer of this letter ié 
not being just a little bit chip-on-the- 
shoulderish, and if-she isn’t harking back 
to the very old and long ago outmoded 
idea that the word “deaf” connotes 
“dumb,” i.e., “stupid.” Her use of the ex- 
pression IQ would seem to bear this out. 
Now I agreed wholly with Mrs. Montague’s 
review of Johnny Belinda, except for one 
stuffy sentence, “Not recommended for 
young children,” which seemed to me su- 
perfluous, in view of the enthusiasm deaf 
children of all ages have shown for the 
picture. 

In saying that Jane Wyman “looked 
deaf” and “acted--deaf,” she says she was 
referring to certain physical and psycho- 
logical characteristics of deaf persons, 
which, although..obvious enough, are .difh- 
cult for a normally hearing person to re- 
member and imitate: For instance I sit 
here typing, and my back is turned 
squarely toward the door of my living 
room. Anyone could enter quietly, unseen 
by me, and, standing about three feet be- 
hind me, or even closer, could shout his 
head off without making me turn around. 
Wouldn’t I be looking deaf and acting 
deaf while the shouting was going on? 
Again, if that person put out a hand and 
tapped me on the shoulder, I would prac- 
tically jump out of my skin, as most deaf 
and hard of hearing persons do when 
touched abruptly by someone of whose 
presence they are not aware. Isn’t that act- 
ing deaf? It doesn’t matter what your 
1.Q. is, if you are deaf, you are deaf, and 
an actor who wishes to portray deafness 
has to learn what complete detachment 
from sound means to the individual. That 
is all that Mrs. Montague meant by Jane 
Wyman’s “looking deaf.” She was not 
referring to Belinda’s intellectual poten- 
tialities. 


Frank Taber’s Letter Again 


Several persons have written me con- 
cerning Mr. Taber’s interesting letter in 
the December Mail Box. Here is one com- 
ment: 
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Dear Molly Mather: 

. Hats off to Mr. Taber for having the 
courage to cease being what he isn’t. | 
stopped five years ago. By that, I don’t 
mean that I shun my hearing friends. | 
have many, but I take them in ones and 
twos, not in.a group. 

. Why must we try to be something we 
are not? Would any hearing person be so 
stupid as to try to become hard of hearing 
by confining himself to our group? No! 

‘One day I just got tired of hearing peo- 
ple. Mingling with them made crows’ feet 
on my face from so much forced smiling. 
Why should I sit through a concert, play, 
or sermon and not know what it is all 
about, when I could be bettering myself 
with a good book? 

Don’t misunderstand me. I have not 
withdrawn into a world of my own. I’ve 
just gone over to the “other side of the 
fence,” where I am far happier. My deaf 
and hard of hearing friends are just as 
intelligent as any group of hearing people. 
I’m truly enjoying myself now. When I 
smile it’s because I know what is going on. 
Before, I was a Jack O’Lantern minus the 


light. —M. S. 


’ That is a difficult letter to answer, be- 
cause it is impossible not to understand 
what the writer means by “going over to 
the other side of the fence,” and that leads 
to a field of controversy that I do not 
care to go into here. Suffice it to say that 
“getting tired of hearing people,” and 
seeking “happiness” in the segregated 
world of deafness is a wholly personal 
matter which each must decide for himself, 
just as each must decide for himself in 
what “happiness” consists. 

“The many young deaf people who were 
listed in the January VoLtTa REVIEW as 
having been graduated from high school 
or college with normally hearing boys and 
girls undoubtedly went through many 
periods of unhappiness, uncertainty, and 
discouragement, and had to sit through 
many hours of boredom in classrooms and 
lecture halls; yet the widening horizon 
they now face offers them far more than 
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they would have had if they had given in 
to their limitations. 

I talked with one of them just the other 
day, a pretty girl, born deaf and a gradu. 
ate of a school for the deaf, who is now 
a senior at the University of Southern 
California. She was so unhappy when she 
entered college that she wrote home about 
once a week, begging to come home. Now 
she is finishing college with high rating in 
several subjects, she is a member of a 
sorority, lives in a sorority house, has 
many friends, and has her future all 
planned—more study, at the University of 
Chicago this time, and a part time job as 
a commercial artist. I am sure nobody 
could call her an unhappy person. I do | 
call her a successful one. 

As I have remarked before in this col- 
umn, success in life, to me, means know- 
ing what you want, knowing how to get 
it, and liking it after you get it. The sum 
total of the three spells adjustment, 
whether or not it spells happiness, and, as 
I said, it is a matter of individual choice 
and individual development, and no one 
can prescribe it for another. 


An Adventure in Johannesburg 


I have a letter here, which is much too 
long to quote in full, but I should like to 
mention the writer, who contributed to the 
Mail Box in October, 1948. He writes now 
from Johannesburg, to comment on my 
discussion of his letter, and incloses a bio- 
graphical sketch of himself that appeared 
in Die Stille Boodskapper (The Silent 
Messenger) a magazine for the deaf and 
hard of hearing of South Africa, each issue 
of which is printed partly in English and 
partly in Afrikaans. The story is so inter- 
esting that I shall quote a little of it, and 
tell more about the writer in another issue. 
He says, 

I have found it interesting to read 
of what must really be called the marvel- 
lous accomplishments of some of the deaf 
(and of course by this I mean any degree 
of deafness) which have appeared in this 
magazine under the heading “Careers.” 

(Continued on page 134) 
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The Important Thing Is. Attitude 


By Vircinia E. Coins 


ARTIAL deafness can be over-emphas- 

ized in its seriousness. It can be 

made into a great handicap or dis- 
ability if its victim allows it to reach 
those proportions; or it can be ignored 
and almost forgotten, if he will take the 
necessary pains to help himself. 

I was twenty years old before I finally 
realized that I was partially deaf, so it 
was through the efforts of others that I am 
now able to minimize my handicap. Loss 
of hearing came to me when I was a small 
child, through a series of inner-ear infec- 
tions. 

The doctors warned my parents that in 
all fairness to me, they should send me 
to lipreading classes, and see that I wore 
a hearing aid. That, of course, was years 
ago, when hearing aids had not reached 
their present perfection. They were con- 
spicuous and uncomfortable, and a decided 
burden to the young child in school. 

My parents decided that they would use 
their own theory to help me. Their theory 
was this. Since I was not entirely deaf, 
it would be possible, through clear enun- 
ciation, and development of my attentive 
power, to make me understand. If I did 
not know about my handicap, I could not 
feel self-conscious about it, and would 
feel no embarrassment in asking for a 
repetition of things I didn’t understand. 
They decided to try this theory for a 
time, and on the basis of my general reac- 
tions, either continue it or relent and buy 
the hearing aid. 

They warned my teachers, as well as 
my friends. Everyone made it a point to 
speak. clearly to me, and unconsciously 
I began to read lips. I imagine that many 
times | was not really hearing what people 
said to.me, but was reading their lips. 

It never seemed strange to me that I 
sat in the front rows in all of my classes, 
or that my family took particular pains 
to get good front row seats for every 
movie or other production that we went to 


see. It just became customary for me to 
want to get as close as possible to a 
speaker or a stage, because those were the 
seats I had learned to like the best. I was 
totally ignorant of any disability, and so 
I was totally devoid of any self-conscious- 
ness or embarrassment about it. 

It was probably my sub-conscious mind 
that made me begin to read lips. I can’t 
remember deliberately looking at a per- 
son’s mouth when he was speaking to me. 
But now that I am aware that I do it; 
I know that it must come from many 
years of practice. 

At home, I was always encouraged to 
be very courteous. Even among the family,’ 
I was taught to say “I beg your pardon,” 
instead of “huh,” when I didn’t under- 
stand what was being said to me. Very 
seldom did anyone make a_ sarcastic 
remark about my not hearing. A polite 
request always brought a polite repetition. 

When I finally left home to go ‘to’ col- 
lege, and began living among strange: 
people who did not know about my handi-. 
cap, I discovered I did not hear: as ‘well: 
as I should. 

I especially began to notice it with mn my. 
roommate, who mumbled rather..than 
talked. At first I noticed that when Iwas: 
not looking directly at her lips,.. ‘could! 
not understand her at all. Then J ‘found. 
that sometimes she did not move her; lips 
enough to enunciate clearly, and even look-: 
ing straight at her, I missed much of what, 
she was saying. 

I began trying myself out. I wath sit 
in the back rows of classes and movies.: I 
made it a point to talk to people in dark. 
places where I could not distinctly see. 
their mouths. I did anything that might 
tell me just how bad my hearing was. 

Finally, in desperation, I went over to. 
the student clinic to take a hearing test. 
The results confirmed my already. sound 
conviction that I was partially deaf. 

This began a big emotional crisis By 
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my life. I was panicky and frightened; 
thought about myself all the time. When 
people spoke to me, I was sure that I 
wasn’t going to be able to understand 
them, and as a consequence, I wasn’t. 
It became quite a psychological problem 
with me. The more I thought about it, 
the worse I got. After I finished my first 
semester in college, I went home in defeat. 
I felt that I could not continue, that I was 
beaten in everything I wanted to do, even 
before I tried to do it. All I wanted to do 
was to avoid being with people, and be 
allowed to stay to myself. 

This, I think, is the first reaction any 
person would have in finding himself in 
this position. He wants to be alone, where 
there is no need for communication. This 
is. what I mean when [ say that I think 
that partial deafness can be over-emphas- 
ized in its seriousness. It can be made into 
a great handicap, when in reality, it need 
be nothing more than an inconvenience. 
A great deal of its seriousness is in its 
psychological effect upon the person. 

My problem did not turn out to be such 
a serious one, after I finally took hold of 
myself. My background in lipreading had 
already been laid, and all I needed was 
to get over my self-consciousness. 

When I came home from school, my 
parents were naturally very upset. They 
felt that it was their fault that I was going 
through this strain now—that I would 
have ‘been better off to face my problem 
while I ‘was still-young, and grow up with 
ita part of me. I feel, too, that this might 
have been the right thing, because never 
would I want to go through the three or 
four months of disillusionment that | 
experienced right after my discovery. 

' But finally I’ faced the problem squarely. 
[ had‘ forgotten, or neglected to realize, 
that for approximately sixteen years I had 
gotten along quite well under exactly the 
same conditions. If I had done it for that 
tong, I reasoned with myself, I should 
certainly be able to continue now. But in 
spité‘of all this convincing myself, I still 
knew that I was using far too many “I 
beg your pardons.” I was still too tense 
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and uneasy about missing anything. I was 
working too hard at it. 

I went back to school determined that 
I would conquer myself and just forget 
that I had ever found out about my defec. 
tive hearing. But this was difficult to do 
now. Every time I had to ask for a repeti- 
tion, I became embarrassed. For the first 
time in my life, I felt that people must 
wonder why I always sat in the front rows, 
I was sure that I would never again feel 
at ease, even in normal conversation. 

We talked it over at home, and decided 
that the best thing for me would be to start 
wearing a hearing aid. This was my com- 
plete salvation. For the first time I could 
remember, I was able to hear every- 
thing that went on about me. My hearing 
aid was inconspicuous and easy to control. 
| began taking great pleasure and pride 
in my ability to listen to people talk when 
I had my back turned to them. I began 
to enjoy talking over the telephone, and 
to unscramble mumbled. conversations. 

However, I have never let myself be- 
come too completely dependent upon the 
hearing aid. I still use my lipreading to 
great advantage in conversations with just 
one or two people. Hearing is no longer 
a problem with me; in fact, it is hardly 
an inconvenience. 

If my family had allowed me to sit in 
self pity and in the pity of others, it could 
have ruined my life. It could have meant 
discouragement, disillusionment, even mis- 
sing contact with the world almost entirely. 

Instead, the attitude of my parents gave 
me a happy,’ carefree childhood. Their 
plan, of course, would not have succeeded 
if my handicap had been more severe. My 
loss being moderate, the program worked. 

Young adulthood brought the need of a 
changed attitude on my own part, a need to 
recognize honestly a condition that could 
no longer be ignored, a need to make con- 
structive adjustments. This accomplished, 
I am now able to boast of an entirely 
happy and normal life. Few people seem 
to realize that I have even a slight handi- 
cap, and those who do know forget it en- 
tirely. It is as though it did not exist. 
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Our Miscellany 


Gifts for the New Offices 


Every visitor at the Volta Bureau, when 
shown over the building, uses exclamation 
points freely. The comments fall into a 
pattern: “Isn’t it wonderful!” “Isn’t it 
beautiful!” “Who would have thought the 
old building could have been made to look 
like this and to be so convenient!” 

Beginning last August, we have acknowl- 
edged our indebtedness to the good friends 
who have helped, financially, with the 
transformation. Recent contributors to the 
Fund for furnishing the new rooms are Mrs. 
Suzanne G. Butman, Mrs. A. J. Casiana, 
Miss Nellie V. MacDonald, Miss Florence 
L. Snow, and Mrs. Robert M. Van Court, 
Jr., in honor of Barbara Jean Van Court. 

Additional donors to the Christmas ap- 
peal, by which we are able to increase our 
services, are: The Audiphone Company of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. Charles Ches- 
elka, Miss Marian Day, Miss Gertrude Hat- 
field, Miss Louise Hillyer, Mr. B. Lazarus, 
Miss Henrietta B. Logan, Mr. John R. Mc- 
Enory, Miss June Miller, Mrs. Tanya Nash, 
Mrs. Louise M. Neuschutz, Dr. and Mrs. 
Clarence D. O’Connor, Mr. John B. Patten, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Pearson, and Miss 
Clare Pollock. 

We, too, use exclamation points freely. 
Thank you, one and all! 

HERBERT A. POOLE, 
Treasurer, the Volta Bureau. 





“Medresco” in South Africa 


The Medresco Hearing Aid has been 
made available to the hard of hearing in 
South Africa, according to a news item 
in the December 1948 issue of the Silent 
Messenger. While the Medresco hearing 
aid is being issued free in England, there 
will be a moderate charge of 10 pounds 
(about $40.40) to the South African. All 
distributing and servicing of instruments 
will be done by a distributing institution. 
There will be no personal contacts between 
a patient and the company. 


Edwin S. Thompson 


Edwin S. Thompson passed away on 
December 4, 1948 at the age of 85. He 
was one of the few remaining charter mem- 
bers of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
(now the Volta Speech Association for the 
Deaf). Until 1917, he was a teacher of 
the deaf, and was known and loved by 
many pupils of the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, Clarke School for the Deaf, and 
the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf at 
Mt. Airy. Mr. Thompson did war work 
during the First World War, after which 
he conducted the Edgely Free Library near 
Bristol. He was an outstanding authority 
on goats, and his books on that subject 
now belong to Pennsylvania State College. 
Association members have very pleasant 
memories of the interesting reminiscences 
which formed a part of the program he 
participated in during the Association’s an- 
nual meeting in Mt. Airy in 1947. 





A Gift of One Thousand Dollars 


The University of Kansas has accepted 
a gift of one thousand dollars from Dr. 
and Mrs. L. B. Spake of Kansas City which 
will be used to establish a fund to develop 
the Medical Center’s program for children 
with defective hearing. At present the fund 
is supporting the pre-school which is not 
a state-supported project; fifteen small chil- 
dren are directly benefited by educational 
instruction and the necessary technical help 
for their hearing deficiencies. 





Course on Hearing and Deafness 


A lecture-demonstration course on hear- 
ing and deafness consisting of twelve ses- 
sions began at the University of Pitts- 
burgh on January 12th to continue on 
through April 6th. It is being presented 
by the Department of Audiology of the 
Eye and Ear Hospital at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and the Pittsburgh League for 
the Hard of Hearing in conjunction with 
the Departments of Speech and Psy- 





~ New Dealer Inquiries Invited—and carefully considered. 





More than 11 million peoph 
will see and read about th 
NEW Unex Midget Hearin 
Aid. Through an effective 
specialized advertising cam- 
paign, your customers—new 
users of this achievement in 
electronic precision — The 
New Unex—will be convinced 
and agree that the Unex i 
the ‘Preferred Hearing Aid." 
The Nichols and Clark Com. 
pany invites its dealers to join 
this great promotion and fee 
ture “America's finest — The! 
UNEX Midget Hearing Aid." 
Newspaper mats, selling aids, 
point of sale and other pro- 
motional material are available 
simply on request. Write 
today! 
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MuTone 150”. It'sexact . . . compact TuTone yes 
_, . smartly styled in rich gold and 
black. The “TuTone 150” is of zephyr ‘M4 50” 


ple lightness, and thin too! The 1016E and 
the! 1005E Eveready Battery that “breathes” 
| ofers longer battery life. Investigate a Pegg ’ 
today! . . . Discover why the “TuTone ' 
150” is the “dealers’ preferred hearing 
MF aid.” 


SEALED POWER TECHNIQUE adds versatility to Printed Circuitry by combining Ml 


most effective selection of sound reception and amplification. 


ADVANCED CIRCUIT DESIGN broadens perceptive power and range, increasing - 


performance, while still maintaining compactness of battery and instrument size. 


TONE RANGE CONTROL provides focussing amplification in frequency range 
where oo of sound is required, avoiding ‘“booming’”’ sounds where no elevation is 
required. 


200 DEALERS’ INGENUITY combined with over a decade of Nichols & Clark Co.'s - 


research and engineering skill hes finally produced the dealers’ design instrument of © 
the time! 


EXCLUSIVE SENSITONE MICROPHONE incorporating the latest in precision 
: electronics actually floats on bubbles of rubber behind a recessed aperture assuring 
quiet operation and high fidelity. on 
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An Inspiring 
Victory over 
DEAFNESS! 


Astory of per- 
sonal struggle 
and amazing 
Hearing Is triumph that 
wees §=Will Warm your 
Believing heart as never 
before. 


RING 
IS 
BELIEVING 





by Marie Hays Heiner 


To this distinguished head of the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center, countless persons owe 
their rescue from lives of unhap- 
piness, cruel idleness and more 
cruel misunderstanding. Now 
Marie Heiner has finally set down, 
for all to read, the warm, human 
and often poignant story of her 
own life—the story of her battle 
against deafness since she lost her 
hearing as a young girl. With an 
Introduction by Rupert Hughes. 


$ AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 
OR MAIL COUPON TO: 








The WORLD Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Please send me ...... copies of 
HEARING IS BELIEVING at $2 
per copy. Enclosed is my check or 
money order for $..........0..0+ 


gta Se hete tl Mrs eS ee ere 


Goi tosvastavncisctaemeemeaeen ss YR°3 
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chology. Parents of pre-school and school- 
age aurally handicapped children, and per- 
sons working with deaf or hard of hearing 
children in allied fields, will be instructed 
in the problems of hearing loss and mod- 
ern methods of aural rehabilitation. The 
following leaders will conduct the various 
courses: Dr. Jack Matthews, Mr. J. Peet, 
Dr. Leo G. Doerfler, Dr. Raymond Jordan, 
Miss Charlotte Avery, Dr. Florence Tea- 
garden, Miss Phyllis McCalmont, Mr. Sam 
Craig, Sister Theresa Vincent, Mr. Jack 
Birch, Miss Mary MacAlteer, and Mr. 
Talbot Carpenter. 





Public School Hearing Test Service 


In 1942, the State of Indiana passed a 
bill requiring the annual hearing testing 
of all public school pupils. Until the ideal . 
of the State law can be realized—a com- 
plete hearing program in each local com- 
munity—a traveling hearing test service 
is in operation under the auspices of Pur- 
due University. This service uses Uni- 
versity-owned instruments and transporta- 
tion and specially trained personnel. 

In June of each year all schools are con- 
tacted and those wishing the service are 
assigned definite dates and charged at the 
rate of 18c per pupil. The regular hearing 
testing program consists of testing and 
re-testing of Grades 3 through 12 on the 
4C group audiometer and the checking 
and re-checking of certain doubtful cases 
on the puretone audiometer. Grades 1 and 
2 are tested on the pure-tone audiometer 
only. All 4C papers are left with the 
school for filing and all individual audio- 
grams are returned in triplicate—one copy 
being for the school, one copy for the 
parent to take to the doctor, and one for 
the school nurse. Other helpful and in- 
formative material is left with the local 
school authorities, including a mimeo- 
graphed booklet containing suggestions, 
instructions, and matters of general in. 
formation on hearing problems, as well as 
a complete outline of the Purdue Hearing 
Test Service. 

Post-testing consulting service is ar- 
ranged to take care of all necessary follow- 
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up work. During the past three years, this 
test service has administered annually ap- 
proximately 25,000 tests. 

Every encouragement is given local offi- 
cials and interested groups to organize 
their own local community hearing test 
services, but in the meantime the Purdue 
Traveling Hearing Test Service is render- 
ing a much needed service to the school 
children of Indiana. 





Special Program in California 


The Compton Elementary Schools, in 
cooperation with Los Angeles County and 
State personnel, and with the parent-teacher 
associations, have instituted a comprehen- 
sive program for the training of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. The training 
center was opened in September 1948, and 
the program is integrated with the regular 
class work being carried on in the Janie 
P. Abbott School. Thirty-two children are 
registered, and include both the deaf and 
the hard of hearing from two years of age 
up through the elementary grades. 

The work is planned so that whenever 
possible the children are placed in regular 
classrooms corresponding to their respec- 
tive grades. They are then taken for cer- 
tain periods each day to a_ specially 
equipped classroom where they are given 
lessons in auditory training, lipreading, 
speech development, language understand- 
ing and sense training. A special teacher 
is assigned to the little deaf children in 
the kindergarten to help orient them 
through lipreading and sound to the ac- 
tivities of their hearing classmates. 

The work in this special education pro- 
gram is under the direction of Miss Hall- 
dora K. Sigurdson and has been planned 
with the conviction that deaf:and hard of 
hearing children mature and develop 
through the same experiences as the hear- 
ing child. Every effort has been made to 
prevent the segregation of these children 
into their own little separate group. 

The program: is set up on a “pupil- 
exchange” basis, and children living in 
any of the five nearby districts may be 
entered in the classes. The children are 
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Camp Jack LITTLE 


A Summer Camp for Orally 
Trained Deaf Boys and Girls 


(Privately Endowed) 





1949 Camp Sessions 


June 19 to July 9 
July 10 to July 30 


Ist Session 
2nd Session 





Located on the shores of Lake Texoma, 
near Madill, Oklahoma. 


A Summer Program including Tennis, 
Handicraft, Softball, Horseback Riding, 
Swimming, Boating, Camping, Fishing, 
Cruises-in a large Lake Cruiser. 


Experienced Adult Camp Counselors 
~~ Direct Camp Activities. 


Skilled: (Teachers of. the Orally. Trained 
Deaf Combine Program of. Instruction 
with Camp Activities. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AGES 8 
“THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


‘ WRITE 
JACK ‘LITTLE FOUNDATION 
.. Box 267, Madill, Oklahoma 
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MICROTONE 
MICRO-MIZER 


(battery charger and tester) 


TESTED in the laboratory 
PROVED by thousands 
of enthusiastic users 


About two years ago, Microtone engineers began a series of laboratory and field tests 
on a new combination battery charger and tester to help lower battery costs by 
recharging hearing aid batteries. 

Satisfied with results, one year ago, the MICRO-MIZER, perfected, tested, and 
proved, was made available to Microtone users. 

TODAY -— it is acclaimed by thousands “who wouldn’t be without it.” Micro- 
tone’s MICRO-MIZER is another example of product development at Microtone, 
where modern research and creative engineering are combined to manufacture the 
best in hearing instruments. 


KEKE KE KEKE KEKE 
4 Hearing Aid is a Mark of Intelligence, 
ceeeeiemmeel It Shows Consideration for Others 
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ery costs. 










PS. There’s a wonderful little battery 
lester built in the MICRO-MIZER so 
you can test your batteries in your 
own home. 


Mail this coupon today » 











t MICROTONE COMPANY 


linneapolis, Minnesota 











DUCE BATTERY OPERATING 


Just in case you haven't heard 


like to tell you about a little “Secret.” 
not really a secret — but we have never 
readers of “Volta Review” before how 
have been saving up to 75% of our 


very night, just before retiring, we put 
hearing aid batteries in our MICRO- 
and close the lid. It’s that simple. 


ext morning — wonder of wonders — 
batteries are filled with renewed life 






LARS TO PENNIES 


and power and ready to use again all day. 
We use our aids about 10 hours every day 
and spend less than $1.00 a month for new 
batteries. 


We thought you'd like to know about 
this marvelous “secret” of ours and if you 
want more information (or a demonstra- 
tion.) why don’t you send in the coupon 
now. The Microtone Company will send 
ou an attractive little booklet explaining 
ee you, too, can make your battery costs 
stay within your budget. 





Only MICROTONE makes the MICRO-MIZER 


THE MICROTONE COMPANY 
4602 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Without any obligation or cost send me your literature about 
the MICRO-MIZER, which saves up to 75% on battery costs. 
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The Graduate School 


Western Reserve University 


and its affiliate 


The Cleveland Hearing 


and Speech Center 


SUMMER COURSES 
June 20 — July 29 


TEACHING THE DEAF 

Workshop Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Workshop Teaching Language and Reading 
to the Deaf 

Seminar on Auditory Training 

Management Pre-School Nursery 

Practice Pre-School Nursery 

Practice Teaching Speech, Reading and Lan- 
guage 


AUDIOLOGY 

Hearing Aids 

Practice in Fitting Hearing Aids 
Hearing Conservation 

Lip Reading 


SPEECH CORRECTION 

Speech Correction for Teachers 

Clinical Methods in Speech Correction 

Speech Correction for the Orthopedically Han- 
dicapped 

Anatomy of the Head and Neck Applied to 
Speech 

Clinical Practice and Observation (all varieties 
of cases) 

Practice Teaching Esophageal Speech 


ALLIED COURSES in psychology, educa- 
tion, and applied social sciences. A full 
program in speech therapy offered on the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Special 
training courses for executive secretaries of 
hearing societies and consultants. 

Tuition scholarships and assistantships are 
available for the winter and spring sessions 


of the Graduate School. 
ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Complete training for teachers of the deaf 
in regular sessions. 

Hearing Aid Advisory Bureau. 

A Community Service Center furnishing stu- 
dents a unique and valuable contact with 
a wide variety of cases of all ages and 
severity. 

Gronce J. Fortune, 
Director 


Warren H. Garpner, Pu.D., 
Professor of Hearing and 
Speech Therapy 


11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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brought to the Compton School and taken 
home in taxis. All transportation is paid 
for by the school. 

Much interest has been evidenced in this 
experimental program and the results g9 
far are reported to be very encouraging, 





A Parent-Teacher Forum 


The parent-teacher group at Junior High 
School #47 in New York City held 
public relations forum on January ll, 
1949, which was attended by over 250 par. 
ents and teachers connected with the 
school. The program began with the mo. 
tion picture, “Listening Eyes,” produced 
by the Walt Disney Studios for the John 
Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles. The forum 
was conducted in panel discussion style on 
the subject “May a Modernly-Trained Deaf 
Youngster Attain a Normal Relationship 
with the Hearing World in General?” Be. 
sides the moderator, there were six mem- 
bers of the panel, representing the faculty 
of the school, the parents, and the business 
and professional world. Consensus of 
opinion ruled that the modernly trained 
deaf child may lead a happy life and at- 
tain a relatively normal relationship with 
the hearing world provided personality de- 
fects are minimized through proper home 
atmosphere and training. The parents’ role 
as the essential means of reaching this ob- 
jective was particularly emphasized. Miss 
McLaughlin, principal: of the school, sup- 
plemented the opinions of the panel mem-» 
bers from her extensive experience with 
the deaf, and Mr. J. W. McKee discussed 
a proposal for presenting the otologists. of 
New York City with information on the 
education of the deaf. 





California Snow Story 


The severe winter in unaccustomed 
places has brought many unusual stories. 
One of the. nicest is about a little Cali- 
fornia girl of five, very hard of hearing, 
who had never seen snow. Bursting with 
excitement as she looked out of the win- 
dow one morning, she exclaimed: “Cream 
of wheat for everybody!” 
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California Massachusetts 
Los Angeles 36 Breckton 


Mrs. LuceLia M. Moors 


821% N. Spaulding Ave. Miss HArrret M. Gipson 


70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 8759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
$29 Colorado Blvd, 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Michigan 
Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


District of Columbia 

Washington 

Mrs. Ei.1zARETH CLARKB BABBITT 

1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 

: Mich. 7207 

Phone ic a Jersey 
Miss Frances H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susie F. VArtck 
162 South Clinton Street 
Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES Phone: Orange 4-4050 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 


Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St.. Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JosePH1ne K. PoTrTsr 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Miss MARY PAULINE RALLI 


Georgia Mrs. KatHryn A. ORDMAN 
s Mrs. PHoers R. Murray 
Rome 342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 


Miss ELrzARneETH KNOWLES Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 

904 Darlington Way, Box 833 
Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 


Zone 21 
Illinois 
Chicago 4 


Miss GerTRUDP TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MarcaretT DUNN 
Falaise Estate 


Kansas Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Wichita 7 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Rome 


Miss Emtuy CAMENISCH 
713 North Madison Street 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss EvizasetH G. DsLany 


Massachusetts 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


North Carolina 
Winston-Saiem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BuUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

or Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 
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Teachers of Lip Reading ms 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Marie K. Mason, Pu.D. 
Speech and Hearing Clinie 
Ohio State University 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marie L. SLack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
536 W. Washington St. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Lovutss HILurer 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 


Miss Aice I. PurTnam 
8610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. Lucriie P. TurRNeR 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. Srewarp 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 


LyncHRURG SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MaraareT J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke S8t., West 
Phone FI 285% 
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| Are You Bothered With 


STATIC 
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Try 
BURGESS 


The Better Battery 
That Costs No More 


a 


Why tolerate hearing-aid discomfort due to 
scratchy, garbled, or weak reception. Check 
your power supply now . . . do as thousands 
are doing . . . use Burgess Batteries for longer, 
clear-hearing reception! Yes, Burgess Batteries 
give you steady, noise-free 
power down to the last re- 
liable ampere . . . yet they.cost 
no more! 


Better Burgess Batteries 
For Every Aid — 
A Complete Line 


Ask for Burgess Batteries at your hearing aid 
agent, or the drug, radio, hardware, or depart- 





Sueces® 





Nos. XX30E 
and TE 


ment stores in your town. Buy Burgess “A” 
Batteries built especially for hear- 
ing aid drains and “B” Batteries 
featuring a new cell construction 
that provides maximum service on 
all instruments. Look for the black 
and white stripes that identify 
better, BURGESS Batteries! 


BURGESS 





Nes. U20E 
and 2ZE 


hearing aid batteries 
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Summer Courses 


Western Reserve University’s Summep 
Session on Speech and Hearing Problem 
is to include lectures by guest educatoy 
who are specialists in their particular field 
Miss Ena McNutt, Hearing Counsellor | 
Newton, Mass. Public schools, and Dr. R 
Beckey Irwin, Supervisor of Speech am 
Hearing Therapy, Ohio State Depa 
of Education, are two who have « 
been engaged. Comprehensive courses a 
planned in Speech and Hearing. Anye 
interested in attending this Summer $@ 
sion is referred to Western Reserve 
versity’s advertisement in this issue. 



















Kenfield Memorial Scholarship - 


The American Hearing Society is ti 
trustee of the Kenfield Memorial Fund 
from which a scholarship is provided or 
a prospective hard of hearing teacher Of 
lipreading to hard of hearing adults. 

Applications for this scholarship will be 
considered between March 1, 1949 ang 
May 1, 1949. Applicants must live in the 
United States and must meet certain Te 
quirements. Full information may be 
obtained from Miss Rose V. Feilbach, 
Teachers’ Committee, American Hearing 
Society, 817 14th Street, N.W., Washing: 
ton 5, D. C. : 





International Speech Conference : 


The International Conference of Speech 
Therapists met at the Royal Society of 
Medicine, London, England, September 
20-25, 1948, and was attended by repre 
sentatives from most of the Europea 
countries, as well as many from England 
A prominent participant was Dr. Dani 
Jones, one of England’s foremost phone 
ticians. : 

An American delegate was Dr. Marie 
K. Mason, of Ohio State University, who 
presented a paper, “The Visual Hearing 
Method of Teaching the Acoustically 
Handicapped” and demonstrated techni- 
color films recently issued at Ohio State. 
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for RELIABILITY 


for RAYTHEON 


A GOOD THING TO Rememeer 
when it comes to 


HEARING AID TUBES 


Reliability is rated above all else by hearing 
aid users. 


It is significant, therefore, that most of the hear- 





ing aids the world over are equipped with Ray- 
theon Tubes. 

Raytheon reliability is the result of unequalled 

experience and technical resources in the manu- 

facture of hearing aid tubes. Raytheon 

engineering has contributed to conven- 

ience as well...the smaller, longer 

lived batteries in use today were made 

possible by Raytheon’s advanced tube 


design and construction. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SPECIAL TUBE SECTION 
55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
earing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READINC 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spau'ding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 


Lip Reading 
Hearing Aid Consultation 





Auditory Training 

Speech Training 
Special Department for Children 

654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 





LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 


the language. 
Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount, 5 to 9 copies, incl. 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 
Send orders and inquiries to 
mM. VINSOWN 
P. O. Box 236 Berkeley, Calif. 
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More About Rubella 


Deafness Following Maternal Rubella, 
Management and Applications, by N, 
Murray Co., Commonwealth Acou 
Laboratory, Erskine House, Sydney, 


tralia. 75 pages, mimeographed, well 
lus'rated. : 


This study records the procedure 
lowed in behalf of the rubella victims fj 
reported in 1941 by Dr. N. McAllis 
Gregg. Careful preliminary surveys 
made of classifications and education 
methods used elsewhere and recommend 
tions for the handling of the Australig 
children were based upon the findings, | 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 120) 


Although most people readily admit % 
are handicapped, too often they fail” 
weigh this against what we achieve, som 
times beyond average everyday acco 
lishments. Yet in the balance it may | 
said that a great many of the deaf cann 
be described as anything less than brilliant 
To master arts and crafts, nay, the come 
plicated processes of the workaday world, 
with their handicap, is a feat in itself. 
To go beyond that is supreme. 

In my own case, I cannot say I have 
done much more than the commonplace. 
I have merely achieved a position in print 
ing which is held by thousands of others, 
but to have even got so far and been able 
to stand on my own feet has been very 
satisfactory indeed. Nor has it been all 
brandewyn and watermelon. 

My people have a very hazy idea as to 
when I lost my hearing, but it was some- 
where about my fifth year. I was not sent 
to a school for the deaf until the eve of 
my tenth birthday. I was born in Eccles, 
Lancashire, where the famous cakes come 
from, but was sent to St. John’s in York- 
shire instead of to a Manchester school. 
I began my proper schooling with an 
ability to read and write, and a knowledge 
of the finger alphabet; the sign language 
I picked up in due course. 

(He also picked up a knowledge of the 
French language through being “exposed” 
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Actual Photograph 
of VERI-small 
PARAVOX 


PARAVOX FIRST AGAIN! 


Wins First and Only Prize, Communication Class, 
Seventh Modern Plastics Competition, 1948, 
for Ingenious Hearing-Aid Design. 





The Seventh Modern Plastics Competition, a 1948.event, 
brought before six judges, of national prominence, 
thousands of plastic items. In the Communication Class, 
these judges decided that Paravox Hearing Aid was first. 


This recognition of Paravox expert technical skill is 
gratifying. This national honor is another ‘‘first’’ for 
Paravox. ' 


For Paravox was the first one-case, one-cord, small, 
wearable, vacuum-tube hearing aid in America; first to 
be called **All-in-One’’; first of a line that has completely 
changed hearing aid design in America. The Seventh Modern 


Why not try the newest Paravox, the smallest and light- Plastics Competition 
est hearing aid (using 22% volt ‘‘B’’ battery) in the Award 

world? Why not see for yourself the extreme comfort you — For meritorious application. of 
can get with:a.clear sounding, powerful Paravox that is _ Plastics Paravox has received the 


: 1948 Award, Communications 
so easy to use? Why not try the champion? Cham. Skis annie, ait aa 





‘ : : this Class, is indicative of the 
Remember there are three sizes of Paravox Hearing Aids,— nial: bastante: Pidives ecdndlie 


there’s a’ Paravox ‘‘to fit your Need, your Pocket, your Purse”! in America. 


Manufactured by PARAVOX, INC. © 2081 East 4th Street- © CLEVELAND.15, OHIO 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
NORMAL COLLEGE 


Horace H. Rackham School of Special 
Education, Ypsilanti, Michigan 





Six Weeks’ Summer Session 


JUNE 20 TO JULY 29 


Courses for Teachers of All Types of 
Handicapped Children 

Graduate Program in Cooperation with 
the University of Michigan 

Demonstration and Observation Classes 
—Nursery and Primary 

Methods Course and Laboratory Practice 
in Education of the Deaf-Blind. 
Sponsored by Perkins Institution and 
the American Foundation for the Blind 





Representative Courses Offered 
During Summer, 1949 


Essentials of Language Development 
and Reading for the Deaf 

Advanced Problems in Speech for the 
Deaf 

Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Introduction to Visible Speech 

Speech Reading for Children 

Hearing Aids and Acoustic Training 

Testing Auditory Acuity 

Education of Deaf-Blind Children 

Teaching Slow-Learning Children 

Curriculum Problems for Slow-Learn- 
ing Children 

Education and Social Control of Men- 
tally Retarded Children 

Education and Treatment of Cerebral 
Palsy Child 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Mental Hygiene of Childhood and 
Adolescence 

Seminar in Special Education 

Measurement and Diagnosis in Special 
Education 


For further information address 
F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 
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to some French readers, and at fifteen he 
left school and became a printer.) 


After becoming a journeyman, that is, 
a fully fledged craftsman, in printing, ] 
discovered that most employers took my 
deafness as a serious handicap to promo. 
tion to better paid positions, but found 
that I could benefit in a financial way by 
being a foreign language compositor. It 
was necesary only to acquire what I call 
a key-control of the language, and the aver. 
age Englishman has no liking for “furrin 
jargon,” hence there was little competition 
for such positions. But London was the 
place for that sort of thing ... so 1 mt 
grated from Cottonopolis and worked on 
a weekly paper which had two editions, 
one in French and the other in Italian. 


(In the intervals of work, he did con- 
siderable roaming about, viewing differ- 
ent strata of society.) 


I found that the “derelicts” of the Row. 
ton Houses (lodging accommodations for 
the “deserving poor” in London) were of 
a very good average type, some with a 
high mentality, but all with betraying 
weaknesses or too much bowing of the 
head to circumstance. . . . Deaf people “on 
their beam ends” were rarely met with, 
but I did come across one or two who 
“played the cards” to some advantage. 
That is, they travelled from place to place 
selling manual alphabet cards for a living. 
Sometime elsewhere I got to know of one 
such who sold a more elaborate line, con- 
sisting of a folder with the two alphabets, 
one-hand and two-hand, as well as signs, 
and a picture of Queen Victoria using the 
finger alphabet. This man actually pur- 
chased his own house on the proceeds, so 
I was told. 


L. A. MoTLer, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 


Mr. Motler’s own house in Johannes- 
burg is named, “The Way of the Wind.” 
Commenting on this in the October Mail 
Box, I happened to remark that I wished 
the writer had told us more about himself. 
He replies: 
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HEAR CLEARLY ‘ 


with one of the 


Two New TELEX 
HEARING AIDS 


| | ( Q" 
© Amazingly quiet operation brings re- 
laxed hearing enjoyment. 
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® Exquisite new case in jeweler’s gold 
and silver finish. Weighs 5 oz. com- 
plete with batteries. 


© Powerful amplification, comfortable 
high-fidelity tone. 


® “Wireless Wiring”—Telex-improved 
printed circuit. 


® Smo-o-oth Volume Control perman- 
ently sealed against scratchy dust 
and lint. Many other critical parts 
hermetically sealed. 


© Telemeter cuts battery costs—adjusts 


best heari ds. 
Hear as You've Always current to your St meee nee 
® Telejector pops out “A” battery 


WANTED to Hear with a __ instantly. 
Ww EW TE LEX ° p= mg holds receiver cord neatly 
in place. 
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= For EXTREMELY Deaf 
= rT ” = 
= TELEX New Super TELEX “1700 = 
=O ereraprery Telex Inc., Telex Park ° FOUR-tube power, ONE-piece 
Minneapolis, Minn. convenience 
Yes! Send me your FREE brochure on os Full-color tone 
how I can hear more naturally! No . x ‘ Z = 
obligation. @ Telex-improved printed circuit = 
Name assures trouble-free performance =— 
Address. * Special Telemeter battery saver = 
City ie adjustable to your best hearing require- —— 
<- ments = 
== State cL == 
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if you need a 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER™ 


oS 





... please let us know. The supply 
is now adequate to meet current 
demands. 


Ask your local Bell Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 
*k For persons with impaired hearing who want louder 


telephone reception. Fits any telephone. Has volume 
control and cutoff switch. There is a small monthly charge. 








Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
ANNOUNCES FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 19-JULY 29 
COURSES IN SPEECH, LANGUAGE AND READING 
By Rachel Dawes Davies 
Write Professor John Montgomery, Director of Clinic, 
School of Speech, Kent State University 








AURAL RE-EDUCATION 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND THERAPEUTIC ASPECTS 


By Boris V. Morkovin, Ph.D., Joseph M. Kinkade, M.D., 
Donald R. Caziare, M.A. 
44-page booklet Paper bound 75 cents, plus 3 cents postage 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 











Soon to be on Sale 
Complete in one Book 


Basic course of 30 lip reading lessons 
including 
30 stories and 30 exercises, on 


“What People Say” 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING, INC. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus postage. Order now. 
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You mention in your Mail Box that you 
wish I had written more of my general 
interests. I can only say that my interest 
are too general; like the name of my house, 
I go the way of the wind. My wife likes 
your Mail Box tact and helpfulness, es. 
pecially your reassuring way with people 
who seem to wring their hands too much 
about their sad lot. 

Well, there isn’t so very much hand 
wringing among the correspondents who 
grace this column with their communica- 
tions, and, as Mr. Motler says, the ac- 
complishments of some of us are remark- 
able. 

And having thus neatly patted every- 
body on the back, I will now conclude. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mo.tiy MATHER. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 117) 4 


it contains much excellent advice and will” 
bear re-reading many times. The second : 
portion of the book, written by Molly — 
Sifton, a young deaf woman, was helpful. 
I gained much from the recollections of her 
childhood and education. One small plea 
which she made was to leave a night light 
burning until the little deaf child falls 
asleep. I had been doing that but won- 
dered if it were wise. Miss Sifton ex- 
plains that darkness brings a sense of help- 
lessness to a deaf child because he cannot 
see to “hear”; it makes him feel shut out 
and unwanted. 

Another book filled with information is, 
“Hearing and Deafness,” edited by Hallo- 
well Davis. Each chapter is written by a 
specialist in the field, and chapter headings 
include: Medical Aspects of Hearing Loss, 
Hearing Aids, Speechreading, Auditory 
Training, and Deaf Children. There are 
many illustrations and photographs. 

Still another new book, and one destined 
to be popular, is, “Cotton In My Ears,” by 
Frances Warfield. Don’t miss that! It is 
the story of a young woman who tried for 
many years to conceal her progressing 
deafness; it is amusing, witty, and en- 
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To the Person who is 


DEA 





and is Tired of 
Straining to 





F 









@Do you miss music, the voices of 
loved ones, all the sounds that make 
up life? 

Sounds long lost—even low-voiced 
conversation, church sermons and 
business conferences with many voices 
taking part, are all brought back with 
Beltone, the new amazing One-Unit 
Hearing Aid. 

This tiny device, which weighs only 
a few ounces, is all you wear. 
No more heavy, clumsy sep- 
arate battery packs or 
dangling battery wires. The 
Beltone reproduces faithfully 
the sounds you want to hear 
without discomfort or incon- 
venience. No button need 
show in the ear. 




























FREE! 


Learn how much 








better and more 





clearly Beltone un- 








covers precious FREE BOOKLET - MAIL COUPON | 
Pooaretoed se 
<a" - 





sounds you, per- 
haps, thought lost 
forever. Just mail 


| BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-3 

| 

| 
coupon for valuable free book. 

{ 

| 

L 


1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 





~ 
45 aovrensso 


the new FREE booklet of interesting facts about 


! 
| 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
DEAFNESS and HOW TO OVERCOME IT. j 


No cost or obligation. 
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lightening upon the psychology of the hard 
= 1] of hearing. 

Irene has done well in the past six 
months. Her speechreading vocabulary js 
around 225 words now, plus new words 
she may have learned recently at school, 
I have managed to keep a record of her 
words, in the approximate order learned, 
in our word picture book. (We are now 
in volume three). When she doesn’t under. 
stand something I say, she will often place 
her hand on my face and watch intently 
while I repeat it. Very often, she will 
point to a new object and wait until | 
tell her its name. This corresponds to stage 
three of lipreading according to the book, 
“Opportunity and the Deaf Child.” Irene 
is becoming more and more dependent on 
speechreading. She is now using her voice 
a great deal and making short senten 
Again, according to the Ewing book, t 
T approximates the speech development 
| an eighteen months old child with nor 
hearing. In addition there is a lot of “ 
T E 7 daba” lingo which no one understands 

herself. It seems to be an outlet for e 
tions and ideas. She also loves to pick 
N F W the telephone and carry on a long conv 


sation with herself, imitating the grow 


ups. She’s a good mimic! : 
I believe she is getting some sound too. 7 


When we are upstairs and a door is 
Mi 0 D F [ slammed downstairs, she will immediately 

put her hands to her ears and turn a 
puzzled look toward me. She does the 
same thing when a truck or train passes. 






























































Available with crystal or magnetic 





receiver. lt is guaranteed and in wa At C 

nenihertane. pane Rochester, New York. 
Tiny and unobstrusive (4x2x 

in.) it weighs only 6 ounces, com- A Course for Parents 

plete with batteries. Yet it has amaz- A mother of two children, one of whom 

ing power anc sensitivity. is a five year old boy who is totally deaf. 

. ’ . a. % 

Equipped with VACOLITE’S pat- finds time for an evening training course. 

ented tone control and the new A group of parents are now taking a 

“MAGIC MIKE”, ic is an instrument course at San Francisco State College 

you will take pride in selling. every Wednesday night on “Factors In- 


volved in Teaching Speech.” It is taught 

VACOLITE COMPANY by Dr. Gladys Pugh who came from Cen- 
tral Institute in St. Louis. I know this ~ 

3003 N. HENDERSON -DEPT. ¥R-12 will mean a great deal to us in helping 

DALLAS 6, TEXAS our children at home. Dr. Pugh warned 


us, however, not to go beyond “helping.” 
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"| peopLe wHO must BAA AR 


i} INSIST ON “EVEREADY” BATTERIES! 











d, 

My Boss is Patient—But...!" 
ce 

ly Secretary Gertrude Vion knows she must hear 

il everything her boss says. That’s why she’s sure 

l she has ‘‘Eveready” batteries in her hearing aid. 

e ““Eveready’ batteries give me full volume 

. longer,” says Miss Vion, “and, incidentally, few 


people notice my hearing aid.” 









{/ 


says Harry A. Taylor, Jr., who is a hearing-aid 
repairman by trade. “If you could see the inside 
of ‘B’ batteries—as I have—you’d understand 
why I always use ‘Eveready’ ‘B’ batteries in my 
own hearing aid. Their flat cell construction does 
away with waste space... provides longer life.” 


NEW “EVEREADY” 


HEARING-AID “A” BATTERY 


Lasts 3 times as long—because 
it “breathes” oxygen from the air 





FOR SINGLE-UNIT HEARING AIDS! It’sbig 
news! The new “Eveready” “A” bat- 
tery No. 1005E Jasts three times as 
long as its predecessor! It uses a 
tadically new electro-chemical prin- 


EVEREADY 


TRADE-MAR 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 





ciple. It hasa “carbon lung” that auto- 
matically “breathes” oxygen from the 
air to maintain long life and virtu- 
ally constant voltage. See it at your 
hearing-aid dealer’s now! 


No. 1005E — > 
Dimensions 1 31/32" x 1 1/8" x 9/16" 


The registered trade-mark “Eveready” 
distinguishes products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
a3 
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LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
‘jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
|_._.P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash — 

















t 
4 hear better ! 


See Gem's atgazing new 
Minute Model V-&Q, the tiny, 
534 ounce, power hearing aid. 
Call or write for tha 
demonstration today. , 









GEM 
EAR PHONE CO. 
Inc. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York I, N. Y. 
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In other words, leave the actual teaching 
to the teachers but do what we can toward 
correcting the speech in a casual way. She 
pointed out that if too much formal work 
is done at home, the child is apt to log 
interest in school. 
Mrs. L. E. M., 
Oakland, California. 





The Silent Music of the Ballet 


(Continued from page 115) 


that question. For I believe, on the basis 
of what I have heard and felt during the 
few years of my deafness, that music and 
what for want of a better term I call in- 
tellectual enjoyment, once experienced, can 
never leave us; that they become part of 
us, a joy for ever; that the closing of one 
channel for their expression merely opens 
up another. 

Until I became deaf I had never been 
to the ballet. It was only after many visits 
that I began to understand the power of 
dancing as a means of expression and to 
hear music as I watched. The experience, 
as has been described elsewhere,” is at 
times just like normal hearing. Some- 
times it seemed to be only the music which 
moved me and sometimes there was noth- 
ing but silence and an ineffectual rhythm, 
so that the eye became weary of its con- 
tinual watch. Where mere virtuosity held 
the stage, and sometimes when the dancing 
was strictly formal, lovely and restrained 
as it might be, I was disappointed. To 
my shame I admit that Les Sylphides, the 
dream of a poet and full of much beauty, 
made me feel sleepy! Perhaps the grace 
of movement too well expressed Chopin’s 
music full of chords of a subtlety too diffi- 
cult for my “inner ear” to recall. But 
where formality was set aside the spirit 
seemed stronger, the music came more 
clearly; I felt I understood and my enjoy- 
ment was greater. I recall now especially 
the Dances of Galanta. Indeed as I write 
I can hear again the fresh vigorous thy-_ 
thms reflecting the exuberant vitality of 
the last dances and the joy which came | 


*Music Without Physical Sound, Volta Review, — 
March 1947, p. 127. 
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The Truth about 


DEAFNESS 


AND HEARING AIDS 


Perhaps you have been told that the 
selection of a hearing aid necessitates 
a fat pocketbook, numerous tests, 
“consultations” and a lot of time to 
be properly “fitted.” 

This has been disproved by tens of 

thousands of hard-of-hearing men and 
women who have taken advantage of 
Zenith’s liberal 10-Day Muney-Back 
Trial offer*. They have proven to 
themselves that the Zenith needs no 
individual “fitting”—can be confident- 
ly purchased by mail. 
INSTANTLY ADJUSiA8LE—BY YOU 
You, unaided, can make needed ad- 
justments at any iime, anywhere, by 
means of Zenith’s two convenient 
fingertip controls — one for volume, 
and another (Zenith’s exclusive four- 
position tone control) adjustable at 
“full range,” or to give you the em- 
phasis you need to hear high, medium, 
or low tones. 

So, why not do as many thousands 
of others have done to find real hear- 
ing happiness. Use the coupon below 
for a free copy of “i'M DEAF—But I 


Won’t Stop Hearing”—as told by a 
man who has had over 20 years of ex- 
perience with deafness and hearing 
aids. Let him tell you how you can 
own and operate a top-quality hearing 
aid for a fraction of the price others 
have paid for a. “fitted” instrument 
and service. Send the coupon below, 
now, and learn how you, too, can 
afford real hearing happiness. 


*This offer available on direct sales by Zenith 
Radio Corporation or its subsidiertes. 


NEW ENITE 


RADIONIC 


HEARING AID 


Your physician is the only per- 
son qualified to examine your 
ears and prescribe a hearing aid. 


By the Makers of The World-Famous Zenith Radios 


This is all you wear! © 


$75 Complete 





Zenith Radio Corporation 
5801 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Department VT39 





Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me 
details of your 10-Day Money-Back (Hear Bet- 
ter or Pav Nothing) offer. Also free bonklet 
“17M DEAF—But I Won’t Stop Hearing.” I 
am interested in all the money-saving facts and 


information a  hard-of-hearing person 


should 


have about deafness and the selection of a hear- 


ing aid. 


Name 


Address 


City asesc=ussBtate 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Marvland 








NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 


An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 


$3.00 Postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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with their introduction after the dar 
sensuality of the first episode. 

Surely this is the answer to the music 
lover whose keyboard has grown silent and 
for whom concerts are but a memory. For 
the play-goer who now gazes wearily about 
the theatre there is answer too. Two years 
ago I went to see Sadlers Wells perform 
“Miracle in the Gorbals” and found my 
answer in dramatic ballet. The more action 
and mime in the dancing the more readily 
can the whole be grasped by the eye alone, 
the easier for us who live in. the silence 
of the physical world. Indeed, so far, so 
obvious. You have a story. But go further 
and express in dancing, color and move. 
ment a fine play having within its struc 
ture “the twist of reality,” the inner mean- 
ing which goes home very personally to us, 
so that we do not forget. You may then 
have a great work of art. And you have 
made it in a medium which can reach us. 

How else can I explain the huge enjoy: 
ment I derived from this ballet? If one 
is imaginative, if one loves music and good 
plays, what more natural than the appeal 
of dramatic ballet, theatre and music 
welded together? 

Miracle in the Gorbals is a story recall- 
ing the Crucifixion, and is set outside a 
“pub” in Glasgow’s dockland. Perhaps it 
happened last Saturday night. The con- 
trast of theme and environment heightens 
the action, especially towards its close, 
and leaves its significance the more pro- | 
found. With ship-building, the rhythm of 
the riveters and the squalor of the streets 
the music begins, bound together with a 
refrain as a band of children cross and re- 
cross the stage, bowling hoops. With love, 
lust, smartly dressed prostitutes, a minis- 
ter, a Stranger and a miracle the story 
unfolds. 

That night when I returned home, still 
much excited I wrote to Harriet Montague, 
“T feel as though the surge of it all has 
not yet departed. . . . Miracle in the Gor- 
bals was magnificent, violently dramatic 
as it is, working up to climaxes and sud- 
den calms. . . . It was the music, I think, 
which stirred me up, not Bliss’s music, 
for I have never heard it, but something 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 


Primary Day School for Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 





The Oral Method of instruction used exclusively and the fitting of 
individual hearing aids encouraged when beneficial to 


the child. Parent participation required. 


NO TUITION 


Supported by contributions and donations 


186 Schreiner Place 
MARY K. VAN WYK 
San Antonio 2, Texas Director 
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NEWS FOR DEAFENED 


Investigate 
"*TONEMASTER" 
Mighty Midget for the Ear 
SINGLE UNIT ® SMALL 
CLEAR ® POWERFUL 
EFFICIENT 










TONEMASTERS 
announce New Models for 1949 


Now available 4 Models for better 


choice of design—size—price 


Investigate the extremely small 
model Minuet using printed com- 
ponents. Model Royal is especially 
designed for BETTER HEARING 
Accepted by American Medical 
Association. 


For details distributors please write 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


1627 PACIFIC DALLAS, TEXAS 





— 








Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO - EAR” 





e Write for booklet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
¢ Dealers wanted to introduce this new hearing aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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wild of my own which came over me as 
great waves breaking, each one more over. 
whelming than the last, so that I wept, 
not for a moment in regret for anything 
I had lost, but in sheer joy.” 

What indeed has been taken away ? 


Should One “Accept”? 
(Continued from page 112) 

That is not acceptance: that is defeat, 
That is letting life count ten over one with 
out making any struggle to get up. 

Nor is it acceptance to barge in on 
every conversation and to insist on living 
as though nothing were out of place at all, 
pretending there is no deafness and if 
one’s self ignores it, so will the world 
about one. That is playing ostrich. 

Acceptance is a vital word—a word 
with motion in it. We accept invitations, 
and go to work to have our clothes in 
order, our cars ready to move in the right 
direction on time. We accept positions 
and jobs, and bestir ourselves to make 
good. 

In such way, disability should be ae- 
cepted, with every nerve in one keen and 
alive to the situation, dominating diff- 
culty. 








We’ve Got Rhythm 
(Continued from page 111) 

In the early stages we had assigned each 
child to his instrument. Between our two 
selections we permitted change of instru- 
ments. But after two months we found that 
the children took over. No longer were 
they “teacher-dominated.” Rhythm proved 
to be a wonderful release for them. 

Our repertoire consisted of the two pre- 


viously mentioned selections and _ five 
more: London Bridge is Falling Down 


(rhythm sticks featured here, crossed in 
air and tapped on floor), Oh, Dear, What 
Can the Matter Be, The Mulberry Bush, 
Pop Goes the Weasel, and lastly, a special 
arrangement for a child leader of Jack and 
Jill. 

Our band afforded a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for an increase in lipreading vo- 
cabulary. When this lipreading ability was 
carried over into spontaneous statements 
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CENTR 


ENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 





Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. | 


Education and Training from Nursery Schoo! to High School. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio 
therapy for spastics. 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 

Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 








For further information address 

















DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 


Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
with manual: _ $13.50 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual _ $17.00 
Series TIT. Myths _ $10.00 
Series I, II and III $37.50 
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and questions such as “I like to play the 
drum” and “Are we going to play music 
today?” we were thrilled. 

Music is an outlet for emotional expres. 
sion and pleasure. Through our rhythm 
band we feel that our deaf children haye 
had an opportunity to enjoy the kind of 
pleasure that is often denied them. They 
have learned too, how to give pleasure to 
others. 

The organization of a rhythm band helps 
to develop qualities of responsibility, self. 
reliance and leadership. The chance to sit 
on the piano and wave the baton like a 
magic wand is now the aim of each master 
of rhythm. 





Explaining a New World 
(Continued from page 110) 
your hands when you have a perfectly 
good mind waiting to be developed?” she 
wanted to know. 

I reminded her that many convalescent 
or disabled people haven’t the strength to 
do mental work. The simple creative work 
supplied by occupational therapists busies 
one constructively while the body heals. 

“But when a person has physical defects 
which have not affected her mind, it 
would be more profitable to put her time 
into developing herself intellectually,” my 
friend persisted. “Through accident of 
disability your energies have been freed 
from the demands of the so-called ‘normal 
life in our active civilization of today. You 
have had handed to you on a silver platter 
opportunity that most of us have to fight 
for. Why on earth should you spend the 
rest of your life passing the time with 
handiwork while God’s greatest gift to 
man is neglected?” 

This idea that limited physical activity 
leaves the person more time to think, has 
heen recognized and appreciated by others 
besides my writer friend. There is now 
the Authors Workshop for Veterans in 
New York City. Some topflight authors, 
editors, and publishers established this 
Authors Workshop project on a volunteer 
basis to help fellows without arms and legs 
or otherwise disabled who may develop in- 
to successful writers because they have 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 


Maker of the World’s First Electrical Hearing Aid 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

_What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt “‘B” bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE by the 
World's First & Oldest Manufacturer | 


of Electrical Heating Aids 
A, ; | 


INTERNATIONAL 


580 FIFTH AVENUE | 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. j 
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I sail 


It Is Almost as Thin as 

a Fountain Pen and 
Little More Than 
Half as Long! 







and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances—is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you may 
find it is exactly what you need t 
return to you all the pleasures you 


once enjoyed. 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL— Dept. #518 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 


Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK 
called ‘‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 
and How It Can Be Corrected.” 


NAME | 


ADDRESS.... 


iS eee ZONE STATE 


nn eel 








ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 
574 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LOUISVILLE 2 (Kentucky) 
104 Old Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg.., 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 
2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St.. N. W 


1025 Church St. 
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time to think. But what about the deafened | 
person who is not a veteran, who is be 
yond school age, and who could and wor 
like to profit by some means of ment 
development ? 

I have read of the “Great Books” 
cussion groups with considerable envy ¢ 
the participants. These meetings, 0 
ating with the Great Books Foundat 
started at the University of Chicago by 
Hutchins, are exciting, mind-opening 
fairs. The members read some of the book 
and documents that have made con 
tions to Western culture during the 
2,000 years, and trained leaders from 
Chicago foundation encourage them 
present ideas and questions until meme 
bers are brimming over with mental stima 
lation. 

Such inspiring group discussions woul 
be impossible for those who cannot hea 
My writer friend suggested that the Voli 
Bureau might sponsor in The Volta Revie 
some such course of reading. 

We all have in our silent world ¢ 
minds—minds which interpret what we s¢ 
insofar as our knowledge permits. He 
much more meaning and interest our world 
would hold for us, were we to go om 
developing our knowledge and ability to’ 
think and interpret life, no matter what 
our age! : 

So I took a look at the world in which’ 
I cannot live. Then I explored my own 
world and became intrigued by the potenti- 
alities of the mind. The picture would not 
be complete if I did not add that I also 
realize the great possibilities for spiritual 
development. All teaching on the subject 
of spiritual work, ancient and moder, 
stress silence as being a requisite basis 
for spiritual growth. It fills one with 
wonder to realize fully what a made-to- 
order life a deaf person’s is for the de 
velopment of mind and spirit. Ours is at 
age of high scientific development, but few 
are those who ever put equal concentration 
on the development of man’s mind and 
spirit. 

Might The Volta Review offer us @ 
course in philosophy? 
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f FREE EXPLAINS THE 


AMAZING NEW 
RADIOEAR 
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All-Magnetic 
HEARING AID 
World’s only all-magnetic 
hearing aid, which brings 
almost unbelievable g 
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WANT ADS 


Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00, 
Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 


Rates: 
tor three insertions. 
insertion. Address 





WANTED: I diately and S b lst qualified 
oral teachers for various grades in the ge Lutheran 
School. Excellent working condi t sur- 
roundings, good salaries. Applicants ped not be of 
Lutheran faith. J. A. Klein, Supt., 6861 East Nevada 


Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan. 











YOUNG LADY desires connection with Hearing Aid 
sales office. Thoroughly experienced in office routine 
and customer contact. Dependable and capable of as- 
suming responsibility. Address Volta Review Box 
No. R-19. 


WANTED for September 1949, a trained oral teacher 
of the deaf for a first grade class. Salary $250.00 and 
up depending on experience. Mary K. Van Wyk, Sun- 
shine Cottage, 186 Schreiner Place, San Antonio 2, 
Texas. 


WANTED: Three young oral teachers for the school 
year 1949-50 in a private school for the deaf. Address 
Volta Review Box B-16. 








THE HANDICAP OF 
DEAFNESS 


and ALEX. W. G. EW 


$4.50 


A few copies are again available, although 
our supply was temporarily exhausted. If 
you are one of the disappointed persons who 
were told we couldn’t fill orders, send in 
another at once. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


IRENE R. VING 











National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


They were talking about his visit to ¢ 
fornia. He was enthusiastic about Hollywood, 
pecially the girls. And he liked San Franeis 
“Wonderful place to live,” he said, “but foggy 
very foggy at times.” “Ill bet it can’t mg 
London for fogs,” said his friend, a returned. 
dier; “foggiest place in the world.” The 
man shook his head. “I know La : 
stated, “and I’ve been in a place a lot fog 
“Where in the world was that?” inquired | 
friend. “I don’t know,” was the calm ans 
“It was so foggy that | don’t know where it 


Police!: A constable in a small town % 
awakened one night last summer by the sound) 
someone after his chickens—he thought. 
bing his shotgun he sneaked down to the chick 
house. There was a tear in the seat of his] 
jamas, and as he stooped down his dog, follow 
him, touched the bare spot with his damp 
Off went the shotgun, killing 16 chickens, B 
burglar was found. fl 


Three girls who were sharing a small 
ment managed to find a girl who was willing 
prepare dinner for them each evening. Thit 
went well until the days became quite war 
Then one scorching evening the girls came he 
to find no dinner but a note. “Here’s the mo 
for your supper,” the girl had written. 
too hot to cook.” 


Brownout: 
gas company called on a householder to inqu 
why last month’s bill had not been paid. “Wi 
have to shut off the gas if you don’t pay prom 
ly,” he said. “I'll pay,” promised the househe 
er. “The light’s been so poor,” he explai 


The representative of the log 


“that I couldn’t read the bill you mailed me.’ 


Academic Progress: “How is your son g 
ting on at college?” inquired Jones. “He mi 
be doing pretty well in 
Smith. “I just paid for three courses—$10 
Latin, $10 for Greek, and $100 for Scotch.” 


Astrology: 
and such things. 
was she born?” 
mutual friend. 


face. “Sign? Sure. Why, ‘Room For Rent’.” 


No Sale: In a hat shop a saleswoman gushe 


“That’s a darling hat! Really, it makes you lod 


ten years younger.” “Then I don’t want it,” 
torted the customer. “I can’t afford to put 
ten years every time I take off my hat!” 


Some people will believe anything if it 
whispered to them.—Construction Digest. 


languages,” returné 


They were discussing birthstont 
“Under what sign of the Zodi 
one of them asked, referring to} 
“Under what?” repeated the of 
er. “Why, under what sign was she born?” 
light of understanding broke over the other m 
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